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4.C.A. OPPOSES DIVERTED ACREAGE PROGRAM 


The Editor takes a bow this week to 
bring readers the National Canners As- 
sociation’s position on the all important 
diverted acreage program. While this 
column has discussed the subject on sev- 
eral occasions, and although the follow- 
ing letter was carried in the NCA “Infor- 
mation Letter”, it is reproduced here to 
give emphasis to, and to insure maxi- 
mum distribution to encourage everyone 
to register his own personal opposition. 
NCA’s position was stated in a letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, dated Oc- 
tober 18, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


On September 15 you announced that 
the farm program for 1955 will include a 
requirement that “the 1955 harvested 
acreage of vegetables, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes (for the fresh market or 
processing) and dry edible beans must 
not exceed the average acreage of these 
crops plants for harvest on the farm in 
1952 and 1953,” if the producer is to be 
eligible for any of the crop price sup- 
ports which are available in 1955. 


During the weeks which have followed, 
the canning industry has given exten- 
sive and serious consideration to these 
proposed controls on vegetable canning 
crop acreage. 


PROGRAM UNSOUND 


We wish to thank you and your staff 
for the opportunity that has been given 
us to discuss the diverted acres problem 
and to present our views. Following is 
a review of the position of the canning 
industry as expressed in oral confer- 
ences. It remains the industry’s consid- 
ered conviction that the supplementary 
feaure of the proposed farm program 
announced on September 15, insofar as it 
applies to acreage devoted to the produc- 
tio. of vegetables for canning, is un- 
necessary, unwise, and contrary to the 
bas ¢ principles of a sound farm program. 


ie special proposed provisions con- 
tro ing the 1955 harvested acreage of 
vey tables for fresh market or process- 
ing originate in a concern with the use 
to hich acreage diverted from allotment 
cro; will be put. The Department de- 
sire “to prevent the mere shifting of 
sur uses from one crop to another.” It 
is - parently feared that if limitations 
on e use of diverted acres are not im- 
pos |, “these acres will be planted to 
oth’ crops which need—or would soon 


_ hee —adjustments themselves.” 


\. th this basie principle, we have no 
arg ment. We are cognizant of the fact 
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that the unwise shifting of acres from 
one surplus crop to another merely builds 
new problems for the agricultural econ- 
omy. But we take exception to the con- 
clusion that this principle has any appli- 
cation to crops grown on acreage under 
contract to a processor and irretrievably 
committed to sale in the form of the 
canned product. 


CONTRACTING HINDERED 


Within significant exceptions, vege- 
tables for processing are purchased on 
pre-season contracts, with price and 
acreage determined in advance of plant- 
ing, and with the producer assured of a 
guaranteed home for his crop regardless 
of yields or of fresh market volume. The 
grower of canning crops, knowing in ad- 
vance the price he will receive when his 
crop is harvested, is in a position to 
exercise an individual freedom of choice 
as to whether he will grow the crop at 
all. Before the seed is planted, he has 
the opportunity to enter into a contract 
covering his entire crop grown on an 
agreed-to acreage. These customary con- 
tract procedures transfer the 
grower to the canner the economic 
hazards of marketing and price decline. 


It is recognized that surpluses of the 
canned product may develop from time 
to time in spite of the best laid plans. In 
any well organized society there must be 
compensation for excesses. The canning 
industry is no exception. It necessarily 
follows, therefore, that the surplus of a 
given year must, in the best interest of 
both grower and canner, be corrected as 
quickly as possible through acreage ad- 
justments. This calls for teamwork and 
a certain amount of sacrifice on the part 
of both. 


A consideration of the basic facts of 
cannery production and acreage procure- 
ment reveals that the proposal of Sep- 
tember 15 would not be reasonable if 
applied to vegetable growers and pro- 
cessors. The canning industry is neces- 
sarily not a static one. Our national 
consumption of canned foods is steadily 
on the increase in response to our grow- 
ing population and the favorable price 
position of canned foods generally. 
Furthermore, production plans of indi- 
vidual processors, of regional areas, and 
for the nation at large in respect to par- 
ticular products are necessarily fluid and 
constantly shifting. 


These circumstances require consider- 
able flexibility in the canner’s raw ma- 
terial procurement arrangements, a flexi- 
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bility made doubly necessary by the fact 
that the processor deals with and obtains 
his raw material from individuals who 
can and do exercise a basic freedom of 
choice. The farmer’s crop rotation prac- 
tices, soil needs, financial requirements, 
personal preferences, and experience all 
exert a substantial influence on the 
farmer’s plans for any particular year. 
The relationship between canner and 
grower is, moreover, a peculiarly per- 
sonal one, requiring in addition to close 
geographical proximity an_ irreducible 
core of mutual respect and confidence. 


This need for mutual accommodation 
of the plans and programs of each pro- 
cessor and his individual growers results 
in shifting relationships from year to 
year. While there is generally a group 
of farmers who form the nucleus of a 
canner’s family of growers, many can- 


ners experience a grower turnover of up. 


to 25 percent annually 


ACREAGE LOST 


Yet the announced 1955 farm program, 
as it applies to vegetables for process- 
ing, proceeds as if the canner-grower re- 
lationship was fixed and immutable. Un- 
der the proposed limitations on acreage 
devoted to vegetables for processing, 
each producer would be frozen to a 
1952-53 pattern of canning crops produc- 
tion. If an individual farmer contem- 
plates dropping out of vegetable produc- 
tion in 1955, that acreage presumably 


becomes irretrievably lost, not only to 


the processor but to the nation’s total. If 
because of weather, crop rotation, or 
personal preferences, the farmer’s base 
acreage of vegetables for processing was 
below his actual acreage for 1954 or his 
contemplated acreage for 1955, the 
farmer is nevertheless limited to his base 
acreage. 


EXPANSION PRECLUDED 


Furthermore, if a local processor de- 
sires and is able to offer an expanded 
market for the production of local farm- 
ers, he is precluded from doing so. If a 
processor’s production plans call for in- 
creased production of one item with a 
corresponding decrease of another, he 
cannot expect to find his goals neces- 
sarily coinciding with those of any par- 
ticular individual farmer with whom he 
may be contracting, yet he is limited in 
his acquisition of new acreage. New pro- 
cessing facilities in an area are con- 
fronted with similar obstacles. 


These illustrations of the immediate 
and practical difficulties resulting from 
limiting producers of vegetables for pro- 
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“DR. RALPH L. MILLER 


Mr. Miller and other Association Presi- 
dents, completing a tour of duty, are be- 
ing asked by this publication to share 
the rich experience of their office... to 
analyze briefly the significant develop- 
ments, the problems and opportunities, 
and to suggest a course of action based 
on their frequent contact with other pro- 
cessors and associates in handling the 
affairs of the Association. This is the 
first of the series. 


Special to The Canning Trade 


It costs us, as taxpayers, $20,000 an 
hour just to store government “price 
supported” food surpluses. This includes 
the 1.8 pounds of “supported” butter in 
storage for every American. But not one 
dime of public funds is being spent for 
government support of not producing or 
not selling Florida citrus. There probaby 
aren’t any agricultural producers faced 
more persistently, year after year, with 
crop. surpluses than Florida citrus 
growers. Yet they haven’t asked the 
government to take over. It is doubtful 
that such complete freedom of enterprise 
could have been maintained by citrus 
producers of this state without phe- 
nomenal growth of markets provided for 
their fruit by the citrus canning and con- 
centrating industry. 


FLORIDA PREFERS TO WORK OUT 


ITS OWN SURPLUS PROBLEMS 


By DR. RALPH L. MILLER 


Retiring President, 
Florida Canners Association 


THE RECORD—Twice in Florida citrus 
history, development of processing saved 
the state’s fruit business from that 
most-feared of agricultural disasters— 
production in excess of all possible mar- 
kets. “Safety valve” from increasing 
pressure of rocketing Florida citrus sup- 
ply was first assured in the early 1920’s, 
when development in_ single-strength 
canning proved it could produce com- 
mercially acceptable citrus fruit and 
juices. Crisis in “what to do with all 
the oranges and grapefruit” becoming 
serious at outset of World War II was 
solved by introduction of frozen orange 
juice concentrates — another processed 
product. 


In just the last 15 years, growth of 
citrus processing in Florida changed the 
entire world citrus picture: This state 


became orange producing capital of the 
world, supplanting California. Volume 


of Florida oranges processed jumped 
from 3.9 percent to 68.5 percent. Bearing 


citrus groves in Florida increased from 
about 120,000 acres in 1922-23 to some 


480,000 acres today. And, thanks to 
canning and concentrating, growers of 
the state have gone right ahead selling 
most of their fruit, instead of being paid 
by the government not to grow it—or 
selling it for storage in surplus ware- 
houses at public expense. Instead of be- 
coming a public liability, the 82 million 


boxes of oranges and grapefruit canned 
and concentrated in Florida this last sea- 


son brought something like 200 million 
dollars into the state. With circulation 
accorded the average dollar, the income 
from its processed citrus products last 
season gives Florida almost a billion and 
a half dollars buying power. 
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SURPLUS LOOMS AGAIN — This is 
not to say that Florida citrus growers 
and processors are without their prob- 
lems. Pressure of ever-increasing crops 
again is becoming a problem to profit- 
able utilization of the total citrus fruit 
supply. As in many seasons past, Florida 
growers have been told to expect a 
record-breaking crop this 1954-55 season 
—estimated as high as 96 million boxes 
of oranges and 386% million boxes of 
grapefruit. Such production means but 
one thing. Fresh citrus markets having 
reached an apparently static level 16 
years ago, an even larger proportion of 
Florida fruit harvests will have to be 
marketed in the form of processed 
products. 


THE ANSWER —First essential to 
orderly, even flow of citrus and its prod- 
ucts to market is more accurate knowl- 
edge of fruit supply throughout the en- 
tire harvesting season. By this is meant 
improvement of methods now used in 
securing citrus crops estimates. 


Aggressive merchandising by all com- 
peting segments of the industry is an- 
other necessity. Private enterprise in the 
industry is being aided towards this end 
by the largest advertising appropriations 
and merchandising field force in the his- 
tory of funds for this purpose derived 
from tax on Florida citrus utilized. 


Processors can accomplish what ‘he 
Florida citrus industry expects of tiem 
if everybody remembers that the cii ‘us 
business of this state is no longer »ri- 
marily agricultural but is now  priici- 
pally industrial. And consumers. will 
continue to buy processed citrus p od- 
ucts regularly in greater volume as jong 
as they can be produced and placec on 
the market as a good buy when (om- 
pared to competing products. 
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Ral) L. Miller 


Incoming president of the Florida Canners Association R. C. 
Lewis, left, looks over the group’s 23rd annual convention pro- 
gram being held by Ralph Miller, retiring president. Five hun- 
dred members of the cannery and associated industries, meeting 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel Oct. 21-23, witnessed the cere- 
mony as Miller, director of research for the Plymouth Citrus 
Products Cooperative, of Plymouth, turned over the post to 
Lewis, who is assistant secretary-treasurer of the Bordo Prod- 


ucts Co., of Winter Haven. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF CITRUS 
MARKET GOAL of FLORIDA CANNERS 


N.C. A. Vice-President Morrill, N.A.F.F.P. Secretary Martin, and 
U.S.D. A. export specialist lend encouragement as new record 
crop looms— Futures market discussed—Young men named to 


lead Association. 


Some 500 canners, concentrators, their 
associates, and their wives, gathered at 
the beautiful Hollywood Beach Hotel on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 
21-23, on the occasion of the 23rd An- 
nual Convention of the Florida Canners 
Association. According to Secretary 
Cliff Rathbun’s official tally, the group 
was made up of representatives of some 
32 canners and concentrators, and 62 
associate members. 

For all practical purposes, the conven- 
tion might well have been a one day 
meciing, but who wants to be practical 
in a tropical dream-world such as this. 
The first day was turned over to the 
citys processors, the folks who make 
the -attle feed from the peel and other 
wasies. The canners and concentrators 
had’ a general meeting on Friday, the 
seco’ d day, and on Saturday there were 
sma meetings involving special groups 
suc as the Citrus Products Research 
Cou cil, Florida Section of the IFT, and 
the Transportation Advisory Council. 


_Am e time was provided for private 


bus ess, monkey business, and that all- 
imp tant relaxation which comes so 
eas. in a setting of this kind. 


OFFICERS 
’ C. Lewis of the Bordo Products 
Con any of Winter Haven, succeeds Dr. 
of Plymouth Citrus 
Pro ‘cts Cooperative, Plymouth, as 
Pre. ‘ent of the Association. Mr. Lewis 


TH 


m 
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was moved up from the office of Treas- 
urer. Ansley Watson, Pasco Packing 
Company, Dade City, moves into the 
First Vice-Presidency, succeeding P. H. 
Fish of California Packing Corporation, 
Tampa. It is expected that Mr. Fish will 
be out of the country on business a 
greater part of the coming year. E. C. 
Busbee of the B & W Canning Company, 
Groveland, will occupy the Second Vice- 
President’s Chair, succeeding John 
Snively, Jr., of Snively Groves, Winter 
Haven. Succeeding Mr. Lewis in the 
Treasurer’s post will be Austin Caruso 
of Southern Fruit Distributors, Ince., 
Orlando. C. C. Rathbun, dean of state 
and regional secretaries, countinues as 
Executive Secretary. 


MOVING THE SURPLUS 


No. 1 question on the minds of most 
canners and concentrators as_ they 
headed East to Hollywood, was how to 
market another record crop of citrus now 
readying for harvest, and still keep their 
heads above water (or orange juice). 
Speakers at the General Session on Fri- 
day might not have furnished the whole 
answer, but each one of them offered 
encouragement. 


PROMOTION—George B. Morrill, Jr., 
of the ancient and honorable firm of 
Burnham & Morrill Company, Portland, 
Maine, and Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, making his 
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debut on the stump for NCA, termed the 
growth of Florida’s citrus production 
and consumption one of the “seven won- 
ders of the modern food world”. “But 
now”, he said, “the manufacturing and 
merchandising tempo you have estab- 
lished dare not be relaxed. You are 
building consumer demand. This creates 
pressures that tend towards ever increas- 
ing crops, so that even larger propor-: 
tions of citrus harvests will have -to be 
marketed in the form of processed 
products.” 


Because this is generally true with 
most canned foods, it is one of the rea- 
sons why NCA this year launched a con- 
sumer and trade relations program, Mr. 
Morrill explained. 


Mr. Morrill went on from there to out- 
line in detail, with the help of color 
slides, the impressive volume of publicity 
for canned foods, generated by the NCA 
program. It’s rather difficult to imagine 
any individual or group faced with a 
difficult sales problem not feeling encour- 
aged after hearing a report of these 
accomplishments. 


NUTRITION — Lawrence S. Martin, 
Secretary-Manager of the National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers had 
an encouraging report also. Mr. Martin 
told of a nutrition research program 
initiated by the Association, which will 
provide for the first time a professional 
evaluation of the nutritional qualities of 
frozen foods. “We will establish scien- 
tifically the exact nutritional qualifica- 
tions of 49 frozen food products, includ- 
ing all of the frozen concentrates. Thou- 
sands of samples are being tested for 21 
nutritional factors on a scientific sam- 
pling basis by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. “When the work is 
completed,” he declared, “we will have 
the first authentic information concern- 
ing the nutritional value of frozen 
foods.” 


As an example of the ignorance and 
prejudice existing, Mr. Martin told of a 
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Francis J. Miller of Curtice Brothers Company and President 
of the New York State Canners and Freezers Association (cen- 
ter), and from right to left, William H. Sherman, Ass’n. Secre- 
tary, Prof. Royson Whipple, acting co-director of the Institute 
and Prof. John W. Stewart, acting head of the food technology 
division, are shown extending congratulations to winners of 
the 1954-1955 New York Canning Industry scholarships. 


New York Canners Award 


Scholarships 


Nine scholarships awarded by the New 
York State Canners & Freezer Associa- 
tion and member companies were pre- 
sented last week to students enrolled in 
the food technology division of the State 
University of New York Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Morrisville, 


Association president, Francis J. Mil- 
ler of Curtice Brothers Company, and 
executive secretary, William H. Sher- 
man, attended brief ceremonies honoring 
the scholarship winners. 


‘Francis E. Almstead, assistant execu- 
tive dean for the State University insti- 
tutes and community colleges, was pres- 
ent to congratulate the young men. 
Representing the Institute were its act- 
ing co-director, Professor Royson N. 
Whipple, and Professor John W. Stewart, 
acting head of the food technology 
division. 

Mr. Miller stated that the food pro- 
cessing -industry of the state has now 
given a total of 38 scholarships, one 
going annually to the food technology 
course at Cornell University, the others 
to the Morrisville Institute. 


“No greater tribute could be paid by 
our industry to what the state is doing 
here at Morrisville,” he said, “than this 
remarkable number’ of scholarships 
established in the past five years. The 
Institute has ‘done an outstanding job of 
training young men. Its record of job 
placement in the food processing indus- 
try is also excellent.” 


Eight of the Morrisville scholarships 
have been established for some time. 


Two are given by the Association: the 
Fern Shannon Scholarship, won by 
Charles William Korten, New York City, 
and the Arthur E. Nash Memorial 
Scholarship, awarded to Thomas J. Mar- 
koski, Albany. Both awards are named 
for industry leaders who played leading 
roles in developing the food processing 
courses at Morrisville and Cornell. 


Seven individual companies give the 
other scholarships. New this year is the 
award of the Alton Canning Company, 
Alton, N. Y., in honor of its founder, 
Charles F. Burns, and won by Eugene 
William Hermenet, Marion, N. Y. 


Other winners are: Harold Lyle Ald- 
rich, Oneonta, N. Y., scholarship from 
Pfeiffer’s Food Products, Inc., Buffalo; 
Samuel Barnet Lauron, New York City, 
scholarship from Olney & Carpenter, 
Inc., Buffalo; Roger William Brannan, 
Long Island City, award by the Lyndan 
Products Division, Ontario, N. Y., of S. 
Gumpert Company, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J.; Robert Henry Eichenberger, 
Wyoming, Blue Boy Scholarship of Hax- 
ton Foods, Inc., Oakfield; James F. De- 
Weaver, Newark, N. Y., the Herbert L. 
Minaker Scholarship from the Comstock 
Canning Corporation, Newark; Philip 
Steven Girmant, Oswego, award by 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, which 
has a branch at Hall, N. Y. 


These scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of scholastic record and character 
primarily, to first-year students of the 
two-year course. Cash value of the 
awards is $100 each, except for those of 
the Alton Canning Company and Pfeif- 
fer’s Food Products which are $200 each. 


Prof. Almstead paid tribute to the 
state’s food processors for their pioneer- 
ing support of technical education, “so 
essential today when industry estimates 
that it needs four or five technically 
trained people for every trained profes- 
sional. These scholarships reduce the 
economic barriers for advanced educa- 
tion. You are making a great contribu- 
tion,” he declared. 

The Institute’s food technology course, 
now in its tenth year, has a record of 90 
per cent job placement at graduation, 
according to Prof. Whipple, a former 
canning company executive himself and 
instrumental in establishing the Morris- 
ville course. 


Prof. Whipple said an analysis of 279 
graduates during 1946-1954 shows a high 
percentage have stayed in the state’s 
food processing industry. Some 70 major 
food processing firms and leading organi- 
zations employ Morrisville graduates, 
with the largest number in production 
supervision, followed by quality control 
and government grading and inspection. 


Prof. Whipple added that the Institute 
hopes to break ground next spring for 
its new $325,000 food technology build- 
ing which will have a complete canning 
and freezing plant. 


OLIVE RESEARCH 


The Olive Advisory Board, San Fvan- 
cisco, Calif., has approved a_ contvact 
with the University of California, livi- 
sion of Technology, for extensive re- 
search work during the coming year. 
This will include study of the chem:stry 
of color constituents in the olive anc the 
nature of the colored compounds fo: med 
in ripe process canned olives. Alsv on 


the agenda is a study of the chemistry, , 


microbiology, and technology of ‘ail- 
head” and “sloughing” spoilage of « ives 
in storage during ripe processing. " here 
will be a continuation of the studi:s on 
the development of off-flavors caus:d by 
insecticides, such as lindane and benzene 
hexachloride. Often this trouble comes 
from insecticides used in fields adjoining 
olive orchards. 
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Texas Officers — New officers of the 
Texas Canners Association, left to right, 
front row: Harold L. Akin, President; 


Lewis H. Moore, Vice-President. Back 
row: Joe Gavito, Jr., Treasurer; J. Over- 
by Smith, Executive Secretary. 


AKIN HEADS TEXAS CANNERS 


Harold L. Akin of the Akin Products 
Company, Mission, Texas, was named 
President of the Texas Canners Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of that 
body held at Corpus Christi October 16. 
Moving up from the Vice-Presidency, 
Mr. Akin succeeds Larry W. Fritz of the 
St. Clair Foods Company, McAllen. 


Other officers elected were Vice- 
President, Lewis H. Moore of the L. H. 
Moore Canning Co., McAllen; Treasurer, 
Joe Gavito, Jr., Quality Products Co., La 
and Executive Secretary, J. 
Overby Smith, Weslaco, re-elected. 


The President, Vice President, Trea- 
urer and immediate past President are 
automatically members of the Associa- 
tion’: Executive Committee. Others 
named to that committee by President 
Aki: were: R. M. Collins, Schmidt Can- 


ning Co., San Benito; J. M. Elliott, Val- 
ley “armers Co-Op. Association, Ed- 
cou; T. E. Stinson, Alamo Products 
Co., Alamo; A. F. Taormina, Taormina 
Co., donna. 


T\ Ohio Valley and Great Lakes Sec- 
‘Institute of Food Technology will 


mee in joint session October 30 at the 
Uni rsity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Such 
imp: tant matters as Waste Disposal, 
Fle le Packaging of Foods, Sanitation 
‘in iby Food Manufacturing and other 
mpc tant subjects will be discussed. 

THE 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


(A Million Bollar Organization is at your service) 


kk 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 

CLEANERS e GRADERS WASHERS 

BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 


BEANS 


PEAS TOMATOES 
BEETS STRING BEANS e CHERRIES. 
and other Vegetables and Fruits : ‘ 


Write for information on latest and most modern — 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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News 


TRI-STATE PACKERS STAGE 
TV PROMOTION 


The Tri-State Packers Association, 
Merchandising and Consumer Relations 
Committee staged a canned foods promo- 
tion program over Baltimore’s WBAL- 
TV station on October 21. 

Taking part in the program were Mrs. 
Mary Lednum of R. I. Lednum and Com- 
pany, Pocomoke City, Maryland, and 
Glenn Knaub, Vice-President of the P. J. 
Ritter Company at Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. The two were interviewed on the 
Homemakers Show by Molly Martin and 
Sue Warfield. 

The program stressed the importance 
of canning, both locally and nationally, 
emphasizing the economy and conveni- 
ence of canned foods and their many 
uses. 

Preceeding the program, an all canned 
foods luncheon, including side dishes was 
served at the Park Plaza Hotel. Before 
and after the broadcast canners were 
shown a preview of the slide film presen- 
tation of the NCA Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program and examples were 


given of individual canner tie-ins with. 


the promotions. 

Nelson H. Budd and Dr. H. L. Stier of 
the National Canners Association and 
Don Callahan and Gene Way of Dudley, 
Anderson and Yutzy were on hand to dis- 
cuss the NCA Program. Mr. Knaub, who 
is a member of the NCA Consumer and 
Trade Relations Committee, Chairmaned 
the canner meetings. 


H. R. Wallrath, Manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Contractor and 
Construction Industry Sales, told dele- 
gates attending the Federation of Sew- 
age and Industrial Wastes Convention 
last week that the Nation’s shortage of 
adequate sewage and industrial waste 
facilities is causing pollution of the coun- 
try’s waterways, at an alarming rate. 
There is an immediate need for 6700 new 
sewage plants and 3500 industrial waste 
facilities for the nation, he said. In ad- 
dition many of the present 6600 plants 
are inadequate and must be expanded, 
the G.E. executive warned. Current na- 
tional expenditure of $600 million for 
sewage treatment, if tripled for the next 
five years, would ease the problem and 
realistically provide for future popula- 
tion growth, he declared. 


19 


Citrus industry representatives, in a 
two day meeting with the Department of 
Agriculture officials, recommended that 
the export program in effect last season 
be continued in the new season, and that 
purchases of citrus products for school 
lunch used be increased. Last year the 
equivalent of about 4 million boxes of 
oranges, and 1 million boxes of grape- 
fruit were exported under the program. 
The discussion which has become an an- 
nual affair, covered production trends 
and marketing problems, past govern- 
mental programs, the demand situation, 
supply and utilization estimates, the in- 
dustry’s recommendations, and the de- 
tailed operations necessary if the recom- 
mendations are adopted. 


The Brockway Glass Company, Inc., 
and the Jeannette Glass Company have 
reached an agreement whereby Brock- 
way Glass will have exclusive sales 
rights to pressed packers ware such as 
tumblers manufactured by the Jeannette 
Glass Company, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by D. A. Mengle, Brockway 
President, and Kurt Todd, Jeannette 
President. Jeannette is embarking upon 
a plant and warehouse modernization 
and expansion program to better serve 
food and other packers who use tumblers 
and similar pressed wear as containers 
for their products. 


The National Biscuit Company. accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America has 
dropped sponsorship of the Arthur God- 
frey Program. CFDA had objected to 
statements by Mr. Godfrey on his Sev- 
tember 27 morning TV show. to the 
effect that the independent retail grocer 
could not possibly meet the low prices 
charged by chain store operators. Mr. 
Godfrev endeavored to apologize on his 
September 28 show, but in the opinion 
of CFDA officials merely aggravated the 
situation. Nabisco President, Mr. George 
Coppers, announced that the company in 
no way subscribed to the ill advised 
remarks. 


Roland Saysette, sales promotion man- 
ager of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., recently ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club of Oakland 
on the subject of Merchandising National 
Advertising. 


THE CANNING TRADE : 


William D. Cor- 
nell has been named 
Chief Engineer of 
the Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Inc., @ 
manufacturers of | 
food processing 
equipment, by C. D. 
St. Clair, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General 
Manager. Mr. Cor- 
nell will work under 
the supervision of 
W. I. Carlson, Direc- 
tor of Engineering 
of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., firm. Prior 
to his appointment at Chisholm-Ryder, 
Mr. Cornell headed the Technical Serv- 
ices Section of American Machine & 
Foundry Company where he directed the 
development of the automatic pinspotter, 
a robot device which gathers and sets 
bowling pins. He also contributed to the 
improvement of an _ automatic food 
wrapper for A. M. F. and he has devel- 
oped several other saleable automatic 
devices privately as a hobby. Mr. Cor- 
nell’s other professional experience in- 
cludes classified government work with 
the General Electric Company. He has 
also been associated with Linde Air 
Products Company and Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, and has been an instructor at the 
University of Buffalo, School of Engi- 
neering. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


WILLIAM D. CORNELL 


George Morrill, Vice-President of the 
National Canners Association, represent- 
ing that body at the Florida Canners As- 
sociation last week was like a hen on a 
hot griddle, literally speaking. Just a 
day before leaving for Washington and 
Hollywood there was a fire in the Morrill 
residence, making it necessary to vacate 
the entire family. Any one who has had 
a fire in his home will appreciate the 
many details George had on his mind at 
this time. 


Joe Feeney, V. P. Lansing B. Warne, 
Inc., of Chicago, and President of tie 
Forty Niner’s, and his bride Marie 1 - 
turned from a European honeymoon ‘1 
time to take in the Florida Convention 
last week. Forty Niner’s will be pleased 
to hear that Marie proved herself «n 
expert at decorating the tables with tie 
National Convention publicity folders. 
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BEET DICING 


Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, Oregon 
report: 


"Chip loss reduced from 
over 15% to less than 5% 


—enormous capacity 
with the URSCHEL MODEL F DICER” 


> Designed to cut %” cubes. 

& Dices beets, carrots, potatoes, onions, turnips, mushrooms, 
cabbage pineapple, fruit, apples, pickles. 

> Also produces perfect 3%" french fry potato cuts. 

> Takes only 15 sq. ft. of floor space. 


> A ruggedly built, dependable plant-proved unit — 
low maintenance cost. 


Urscbel Model F Dicer r( foreground) 
in operation at the modern Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., plant, Salem, Oregon 


al 
ON | | VALPARAISO, corn 


g 
TO KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION Amie. 


Robins 


ee. can supply almost any 
maintenance or operating 


item you may need... 
SECURE A NEW ROBINS CATALOG 


( 
. . . AND KEEP IT HANDY . . . YOU 


MAY NEED IT TOMORROW! A » 
Consult Robins Catalog No. 999 whenever on Ge a | § 
you need “emergency” items and supplies. AND COMPANY, INC. 


Wire or phone your requirements . . . we'll 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
ship immediately from warehouse stock. 


713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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LINE 


INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 


FOR PROCESSING 


Apples 


and apple products. 


Asparagus ¢ Beets » 


Corn « Dried 


-Lima Beans 
Marmalades. 
Olives Onions 
Peaches « Peas 


Peppers « Pickles 
Potatoes— 
white and sweet 
Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut 


F 
Precision, p; 
: 
: 
if 2 
i 
_ String Beans Tomatoes 
is 
bal You see ROBINS 


a5 ‘This month, another beautiful, full-color ad fea- 


-turing a meal prepared almost entirely from canned 
.--- feeds’ aid beverages appears in Life (November 

15), McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. A potential 
NEW ENGLAND 


audience of 47,700,000 will be urged to try the 
AUTUMN SUPPER 


mouth-watering recipes. 
We know from the response to our other adver- Coad ever much 


: : with today’ 
tisements in this series that they do sell. Women Ys superb canued 
today are on the lookout for just such quick-luxury been a favorite Saturday nighe had 
England for years. night tradition in New 
meals at lower prices. They éry the recipes—they neat ofthe tradition was soaking beans the 
all day, mixi ins the night 
buy the canned foods and beverages featured. Today, Pte Cutting up pumpkin for pe "® 
“fuss and feathers" — same kind of ithout all the 
Why not sell them your brand? When this ad sams made by American Can Company, Mat F0ds in Cano 


runs in these three publications, make sure your 


brand is properly displayed and attractively priced the meat juicy and just right PUmPkin lusciously smo 
“4 American C; 
in your retail outlets. merican Can scientists were the ie 


the very fullest favor, and Would te'sterile, but would have 


Try this casy, thrifty mé 


In presenting this series of colorful and practical 
seerets of sy “old PIPES Bive you the 


consumer advertisements, Canco actually creates a 
buying urge—and helps build the prestige of all 
canned foods and beverages. That means profit for 
you—if you cash in on it! 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


only makes the 
vanety of canned contamens that 
make sure that th founds... it also bring you today’s 
more Ravorful and vitami: 


FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand fea- sent FREE direct to any retailer plan- 


tured in food retailers’ newspaper ads, ning sucha promotion. Requests should 
Canco has mats for the main illustration be addressed to: 

of this New England Autumn Supper American Can Company 

ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- Sales Promotion Division 
gram-you may work out with your re- 100 Park Avenue 

tailers. A mat or photograph will be New York 17, New York 
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Trade Bamerican Company, N. ¥., N.Y. 
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Recipes are listed in order of preparation 
fo save time and simplify kitchen planning. 


GRANDMA'S 
PUMPKIN PIE 


9-1nch pie using your favor- 
ite shortening; chill. For filling 


Combine all ingredients: pour into chilled pastry 
shell. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 40 minutes, or until 
knife inserted near edge of pie comes out clean. Coot 
on wire rack. Serve with whipped cream. 


AUTUMN APPLE SAUCE 
Biend 1 can (1 Ib.) apple sauce with 2 teaspoons 
horse-radish. Cover and chill. Garnish with strips of 
Orange nnd. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
BEAN CASSEROLE 
1 can (9 oz.) sliced pineapple 
2 cans (1 Ib. each) baked beans 
or pork and beans 
1 can (12 7.) luncheon meat 
& can (12 frankferters 
2 tablespoons molasses 
'4 teaspoon dry mustard 
Drain pineapple, reserving juice. Cut 2 pineapple 
slices in chunks; combine with beans in '4-quan 
baking dish. Slice luncheon meat in half lengthwise; 
cut each half diagonally across; place on beans. Cut 
remaining 2 pineapple slices in half, arrange on 
luncheon meat; stud pineapple with cloves. Blend 
feserved juice, molasses and mustard; pour over all. 
Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


Slice canned brown bread; heat in top of double 
boiler over boiling water 25 minutes. 


QUICK CHILI SAUCE 
per; cook in 2 tablespoons shortening 5 minutes. 
Blend in | can (8 02.) tomato sauce and 2 

Si 


ugar 


‘These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights that 
vary slightly from those given here. Recipes were 
developed in Test Kitchens of American Can Co. 

Important note: Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food . . . cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right in the can. It's safe—and it's sensible! 


! 

| Enclosed is 10¢. Please send me new 24-page 

| book of quick, clever menus, recipes and party 
tncks using more than 60 different canned meats. 


ary. STATE. 


~ 
in e point of sale: ae 
i @ Quick Chili Sauce + Autumn Apple Sauce ()) 
— Moore Cofle < 
A favorite American meal—made with foods you can get in Canco containers. es 
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FLORIDA MEETING 


(Continued from page 7) 


letter from a home economist asking for 
this type of information. The lady -had 
been told by her. doctor that frozen con- 
centrated orange juice contains no nutri- 
tional value and that’ she was wasting 
her money feeding them to her children. 
An intensive program of publicity... is 
planned when the exact information be- 
comes available. ; 


EXPORTS—Clayton E. Whipple, 
Deputy Administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriclulture, promised greater coopera- 
tion with citrus exporters this year, and 
told the audience that-increased agricul- 
- tural exports are anticipated despite a 
decrease in foreign aid and new compe- 
tition from foreign growers. “You have 
a good opportunity this year,” he said, 
“to pick up additional foreign sales on 
Florida’s processed citrus products.” 


.. FUTURES MARKET —Julius-B. Baer, 
Council. for the New, York. Commodities 
Exchange, and a recognized authority on 
the subject of futures.trading:and com- 
modity exchanges,, .described. the vital 
‘role played. by such.exchanges in the eco- 
nomic. picture.. .The writer would guess 
his. formal address was a bit.over the 
heads of the majority of the large .audi- 
ence. However, when the. session was 
over. Mr. Baer, adjourned to a smaller 
room..with some 15.or 20 interested pro- 
cessors, .where he answered . questions 
and explored further the possibility: of 
the futures exchange. for canned citrus 
products.. While it might be said that 
the genera] conclusion was that because 
frozen citrus concentrate is generally 
identified by. brand, the product does. not 
lend itself to futures trading in the com- 
modity market. It was, however, recog- 
nized by processors that. listing on the 

xehange would be most: desirable. Mr. 
Baer indicated. his willingness to explore 
the. matter further. 


CATTLE FEED 
Processors of 265,000 tons of: citrus 
pulp cattle feed, and a by-product of the 
Florida Citrus Canning: Industry, set up 
the largest appropriation..ever made for 
citrus pulp feed advertising, and elected 
new officers at their. meeting on Thurs- 


day. G. Carter Quint, Sales Manager, 
By-Products Division, Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Leesburg, 
was named President. A. J. Snook, Sales 
Manager, Florida By-Products Division 
of Clinton Foods, Inc.,. at..Auburndale, 
is the new Vice-President;~and R. W. 


Bennett, Sales Manager By-Products. Di- 


vision, Florida Citrus Canners Coopera- 
tive, at Lake Wales, wads named Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


.Last year the processors produced $11 
million worth of by-products, that once 
offered a disposal problem. The figure 
represents a volume increase of 60,000 
to 65,000 tons over the previous season. 
The entire production has been exhausted 
prior to this season’s start. 

Dr. R. B. Becker, Dairy Husbandman 
of the University of Florida, Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, told 
the group that the production will never 
be enough to meet the full demands of 
the dairy and beef cattle industry in this 
country. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Year’s acomplishments and improve- 
ment of rail and truck facilities for mov- 
ing canned and concentrated citrus, ac- 
tion to secure and maintain favorable 
rates; and expanding regulations to give 
fair and equal opportunities to all pro- 
cessors operating in Florida, were re- 
ported at the meeting of the Transporta- 
tion’ Advisory Council on Saturday 
morning. 

The group was told of proposals to 
load truck trailers of canned citrus prod- 
ucts aboard ships for Northern ports and 
the Caribbean for pick up and delivery at 
points of debarkation. The Chairman of 
the group, Russell Barr, announced that 
a program of construction on mechani- 
cally refrigerated cars will make avail- 
able a total of about a thousand cars of 
this improved type for use during the 
present season. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Several citrus products, produced in 
Great Britain, all from imported citrus, 
were described to the Florida Section 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
by W. G. Mitchell, Chemist for Pasco 
Packing Company of Dade City. Princi- 
pal products are called “squashes” and 
are lemon or orange flavored. These 
four-to-one concentrates are produced in 


DIVERTED ACREAGE 


(Continued from page 5) 


cessing to an historical base could be ex- 
panded indefinitely. Either an unwieldy 
administrative control structure is super- 


imposed upon a substantial portion of © 


our agricultural economy without pur- 
pose or result; or the: program reaches 
fruition in a host of undesirable restric- 
tive effects. The complexities of attempt- 
ing to accommodate each farmer’s and 
each processor’s needs and production 
plans, the restraints on expanded outlets 
for a farmer’s production, and the diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of policing and 
administering these unnecessary con- 
trols at the farm level require no great 
degree of imagination. We entertain no 


doubt as to the vigorous opposition which. 
will be forthcoming from grower and 


processor alike if the proposed program 
should reach practical application. 

We believe that the flexible free enter- 
prise arrangement of advance contract- 
ing answers your basic concern over 
diverted acreage. We believe that any 
processor willing and able to provide an 
outlet for an agricultural commodity, 
which outlet eliminates all problems of 
surplus and orderly marketing of the 
raw product, should be given unqualified 
government backing in this effort. We 
heartily endorse your statement that 
“the long range interests of agriculture 
and the national economy will best be 
served when we have less—and not more 
—government regulation and control.” 
We do not believe that a_ substantial 
justification can exist for limiting pro- 
ducers of vegetables for processing to 
their 1952-53 acreage or that any such 
program is administratively feasible. 


volume from 12 to 15 million gallons a 
year for consumers in a_ population 
about one-third that of the United States. 
Italian lemons and Spanish oranges are 
the fruit sources. 

New officers of the Food Technologist 
group are Dr. Roger Patrick, Lake Al- 
fred Citrus Experiment Station, Chair- 
man; E. J. O’Brien, American Can Com- 
pany, Tampa, Vice-Chairman; and W. 
Clifford Scott, Citrus Products Station, 
Winter Haven, Secretary-Treasurer. 


28” spaced rows, 


THE CANNING TRADE . : 


A NEW HARVESTING MACHINE for the Canning Industry, 
the Model CN 112 Lima Bean Harvester, has been developed »y 
the H. D. Hume Company of Mendota, Illinois. Harvester has 
been specifically developed to decrease the amount of dirt intro- 
duced into the packing operation with present harvesting 
methods. It is also possible, according to the manufacturer, to 
cut harvesting time up to one-half through the use of the new 
machine. Design principles applied to the CN 112 are radicaily 
different from previous harvesters where stationary knives have 
done the cutting job. This new machine cuts the roots off 
immediately helow the surface of the ground, lifts the besns 
from the soil and deposits them in a clean, fluffy windrow. "he 
harvester is designed to. fasten quickly onto the rear of a three 
plow tractor and, at present, is designed to cut and windrow four 
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NEWS 


MARKET SUMMARY 


Despite a continuation this week of the tapering off of business that made 
an appearance a short time ago there is still a satisfactory volume of business 
passing. By the same token there is no indication of any tendency to accumu- 
late inventories in anticipation of stronger markets later on. Some of the trade 
are a little jittery over the coming Fall elections and are not inclined to go 
out on a limb until it can be determined which of the two great parties will 
“save” the Nation through control of Congress. 


Activity too is slowed by a scarcity of offerings on such important com- 
modities as cling peaches, apricots, cocktail, tomatoes and products, especially 
California, and a number of wanted pea items. Asparagus too is almost extinct 
and spinach and greens are getting extremely hard to find. On the latter item 
Baltimore canners are having difficulty keeping a line running as hurricane 
“Hazel” played havoc with the crop. Beets and carrots too are also in excellent 
position with every indication of a price advance in the near future. Standard 
peas are growing shorter and there are indications pumpkin may show up the 
same way. There has been demand for salmon at fair prices, while a soft 
undertone is creeping into the Maine sardine situation. Speaking of sardines, 
it’s a real pleasure to welcome back the California sardine which has been 
conspicuous by its absence the past several years. Canners out there are talk- 
ing of a million and a half case pack this year compared with about 100,000 
cases last year and less than that the year before. Twenty years ago the pack 
used to run somewhere between 2'2 and 342 million cases. 


Feature of the week might be said to be the announcement of prices on 
new pack Florida citrus by one major canner at levels considerably below last 
seasons schedules and as much as 50¢ a dozen below spot prices. Apple sauce 
also took a sharp dip and distributors are buying this attractive product at 
less money than they have for a long time. The less said about the corn situa- 
tion, the better, although indications are this one has reached bottom. Still 
difficult to get the true picture on fancy beans. Wisconsin is being slowly 
forced to meet competitive conditions in New York State on fancy cuts while 
New York has come down to meet Wisconsin on whole beans. Blue Lake’s 
are moving along handsomely and giving other bean packers, even standard 
packers, something to think about. There’s some small interest in standard 
beans at a give away price of $1.00. 


Shipping of canned foods continues active with emphasis on lines that 
have advanced in price during the month. In many instances where increases 
in price have been announced canners have permitted stocks shipped before 
October 31 to be billed at former prices, in some cases till November 15. 
Canned foods consumption, thanks to prosperous consumers and the increased 
emphasis on consumer and trade relations, is moving well ahead of last year. 
Outlook for items in normal supply is bright. 
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Canned Pea Stocks At 
Four Year Low--Frozen 
Pack dips 8% 


Pea stocks in canners hands, as of Oc- 
tober 1, according to an October 27 re- 
port of the National Canners Association 
totaled 19,860,729 actual cases, or 17 per- 
cent below last years October 1 level of 
23,865,598 cases and well below October 
1 levels of any year since 1950 when 
19,605,000 cases were on hand. Stocks of 
sweets were about 18 percent below last 
years level and Alaskas about 8 percent 
below. In actual figures there were on 
hand this year.15.5 million cases of 
sweets, or 3.6 million cases less than the 
19.1 million cases held last October -1st. 
Canners held 400,000 cases less Alaskas 
this year, compared with last, or 4.3 mil- 
lion compared with 4.7 million cases. 

October 1 stocks of Alaskas broken > 
down by quality amounted to 1.6 million 
cases of fancy, 1.6 million cases of extra 
standard and 1.2 million cases of stand- 
ard. Except for 557,000 cases in the Mid- 
Atlantic and 75,000 cases in the West, all 
of the Alaskas or 3.7 million cases were 
held in the Mid-West. This area held 
1.5 million cases of fancys, 1.4 million 
cases of extra standard and 836.7 thou- 
sand cases of standard Alaskas. 

In the entire country there were only 
560,708 cases of No. 10 Alaskas. Other 
important quantities were 504,822 cases 
of 8 oz. and 3,171,133 cases of 303’s. 

Sweet pea holdings in canners hands 
on October 1st were made up of 10.5 
million cases of fancy, 3.6 million cases 
of extra standard and 1.4 million cases of 
standard. Roughly, 60 percent or 9.3 
million cases of these were held in the 
Mid-West. 32 percent, or 4.9 million 
cases in the far West and something 
around 4 percent each in the Mid-Atlan- 
tic and Northeast, 695,000 and 643,400 
cases respectively. Important quantities 
of sweets by can size were 11.2 million 
cases of 303’s, 1.5 million cases of 10’s, 


2.5 million cases of 8 oz., with a small _ 


balance in miscellaneous sizes. & 

Shipments of 11.6 million cases for the ~- 
season from June 1 to October 1 were 6 
percent above last years shipment of 10.9 
million cases for the same period. By 
October 1 canners had shipped roughly 
37 percent of the total supply of 31.5 mil- 
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MARKET NEWS 


lion cases. By variety, 2.9 million cases 
or 40 percent of the Alaska supply and 
carryover of 7.3 million cases had been 
shipped by October 1. Shipments of 8.7 
million cases of sweets for the period 
represented 36 percent of the total sup- 
ply of 24.2 million cases of sweets. 

By area as of October 1, the North- 
west had shipped out 37% percent of its 
total supply, all sweets; Mid-Atlantic, 50 
percent of its Alaskas, 41 percent of its 
sweets; the Mid-West 37 percent of its 
Alaskas and 37 percent of its sweets, and 
the Far West 74 percent of its small 
supply of Alaskas and 32.8 percent of 
its sweets. 

Total picture is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent 

Chane 

1953-54 1954-55 from 

(Actual Cases) (1958-54 

Carryover, June 1.. 3,419,633 4,242,980 +24 

31,365,949 27,245,138 —13 

Total Supply .......... 34,785,582 31,488,113 —10 

Stocks, Oct. 28,865,598 19,860,729 —17 
Shipments Jure 1 

10,919,984  11.627,384 L 6 


FROZEN PACK —The 1954 pack of 
Frozen Green Peas amounted to 205,086,- 
759 pounds, according to a preliminary 
tabulation of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This preliminary 
total is 8 percent below the production 
of Frozen Green Peas last year. How- 
ever, some of the 1954 pack reported in 
the preliminary total will be used for 
mixing with other vegetables to produce 
frozen peas and carrots and mixed vege- 
tables, so that when the final figure for 
the 1954 pack of Frozen Green Peas is 
reported, the reduction from last year 
will be greater than 8 percent. 

Both Eastern and Western producing 
regions registered moderate pack reduc- 
tions this year, while in the Midwest, the 
pack was about 15 percent greater than 
in 1953. 

Despite the over-all pack reduction, 
the volume packed in retail] sizes this 
year was slightly greater than that of 
last year (119,692,344 pounds compared 
with 119,639,287 pounds). Most of the 
retail pack was in the 10 oz. size. 

Both the small institutional pack and 
the bulk packs of Frozen Green Peas 
were appreciably smaller this year than 
in 1953. 

Data on the 1954 pack by region ap- 
pear in the following table: 

PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY REGION 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
Preliminary 


Region 1952 1953 1954 
East & West ........... 32,238 47,425 41,323 
Midwest 15,513 16,191 18,733 
155,975 158,927 145,031 

203,726 222,543 205,087 


APPLE SAUCE —Stocks of canned 
apple sauce at 3.2 million cases as of 
October 1 were just about double the 1.7 
million cases held last October 1st, ac- 
cording to an N.C.A. report. Canners 
started the season on August 1 with just 
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over a half million cases. Total pack 
August 1 to October 1 of 4.3 million 
cases was just about 1 million cases 
heavier than last years 3.5 million cases 
and shipments during August and Sep- 
tember totaled 1.7 million cases this year 
compared with 2 million cases same 
period last year. During September 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
packed 2.3 million cases, New York State 
433,000 cases, California 453,000 cases 
and other states 114,000 cases. 


APPLES—October 1 stocks of canned 
apples, basis 10’s, totaled 370,552 cases 
compared with 299,004 cases last October 
1. Shipments August 1 to October 1 
totaled 415,761 cases compared with last 
years 215,186 cases. The pack to October 
1 totaled 638,923 cases compared with 
335,695 cases same period last year. 


RP CHERRIES — Red Pitted Cherry 
canners started the season with a total 
supply of 3.3 million cases compared 
with 4 million cases last year. Since the 
beginning of the season on July 1, ship- 
ments have totaled 1.3 million cases com- 
pared with 1.7 million cases same period 
last year, leaving October 1 stocks at 2 
million cases compared with 2.3 million 
cases a year ago. Of the total stocks on 
hand October 1, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Ohio held 1.5 million cases while New 
York and Pennsylvania held but 279,000 
cases and Western States 217,000 cases. 

WISCONSIN LIMA BEAN PACK— 
1954 pack of Wisconsin lima beans, ac- 
cording to a report of the Wisconsin 
Canners’ Association, totaled 871,310 
actual cases, equivalent to 749,057 cases 
of 2’s. The 1954 pack in actual cases is 
37 percent larger than the 1953 pack of 
632,343 cases. By variety the 1954 pack 
totaled 737,515 cases of all green, 125,712 
eases of green and white and 8,083 cases 
of white. By can size there were a total 
of 127,836 cases of 8 oz. all varieties, 
680,677 cases of 303’s and 62,797 cases 
of No. 10’s. 

New York State tomato juice pack is 
estimated to be only about 45 percent of 
last years. Warning that he doesn’t want 
to be held to the figure, Executive Secre- 
tary Bill Sherman of the New York As- 
sociation says it looks like a pack of 
somewhere around 1,300,000 actual cases. 
This he says “is even less than anyone 
with whom we have talked has esti- 
mated.” 
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Buyers Study Tomato Situation—‘‘Shopping”’ 

For Beans — Moderate Buying Interest In 

Corn—Lower Prices For Sweet Potatoes— 

Pumpkin Steady—Better Call For Cranberry 

Sauce—Citrus Openings Well Below Spot— 

Fruits Steady -— Sardines Soft — Improved 
Salmon Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1954 


TOMATOES—With California tomato 
offerings out of the picture, for the time 
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being at least, the trade is looking over 
the situation in the Tri-States and the 
Midwest rather carefully for an indica- 
tion of nearby price trends. Some Tri- 
State canners continue to offer standard 
1s on the basis of 90 cents, with 303s at 
$1.15, 2s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.90, and 10s 
at $6.50. Top extra standard command 
$1.40 for 303s, $1.70 for 2s, $2.50 for 
2%s, and $7.75 for 10s. These are all 
“inside” prices, and many canners’ price 
ideas are above these levels. Midwest 
eanners are talking higher tomato 
prices, with offerings reported at $1.30- 
$1.°5 for standard 303s, $2.10-$2.15 for 
standard 2%s, and $7.25 for standard 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—The market for beans is none 
too strong, and buyers are shopping the 
market carefully before making commit- 
ments. Canners in the Tri-States are 
quoting standard round pod green beans 
at $1.00 for 303s, with extra standards 
at $1.10 and fancy at $1.50. Reports 
from the Midwest indicate that canners 
are more receptive to “bids” in market- 
ing both green and wax beans, with con- 
cessions of 10 to 20 cents from recent 
list schedules reported on top grades. 


CORN—Moderate buying interest has 
developed in corn. Canners in the Tri- 
State area offering standard crushed 
golden at $1.05 for 303s, with extra 
standards at $1.15 and fancy at $1.25- 
$1.30. Fancy whole grain golden is 
offered at $1.85 and up for 303s, with 
extra standards at $1.15, and standards 
at $1.05, all f.o.b. canneries. Standard 
cream style golden in the midwest is 
available at $1.00 for standard 303s and 
$1.10 for extra standards f.o.b. 


SWEET POTATOES — Lower prices 
for new pack sweet potatoes are reported 
in the East, reflecting lower raw stock 
costs. Fancy whole in syrup is quoted at 
$1.30 for 303s, with 3 squat fancy whole 
vacuum pack at $2.00, with 2%s at $2.15 
for fancy whole in syrup. 


PUMPKIN—Pack progress reports in 
the East are none too favorable, and the 
market is reported steady at $1.35 for 
fancy 2%s and $5.00 for 10s, f.o.b 
canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—With the sea- 
gearing itself for an upward move. 
Jersey canners are offering sparingly at 
$1.50 for fancy strained or whole 300s, 
son of greatest demand about at hand, « 
better call for cranberry sauce is re 
ported, and the market is apparent. 
with 10s at $10.25. 


CITRUS — Opening prices on 1954-5) 
pack citrus were named by one majer 
Florida packer this week, with orange 
juice quoted at 97% cents for 2s and 
$2.15 for 46-ounce, with blended at 92'2 
cents and $2.00, respectively. Meanwhiie 
canners continued to quote carryover 
stocks at higher levels, orange juice b°- 
ing held at $1.15 on 2s and $2.60 for 4))- 
ounce, with blended at $1.00 and $2.2). 
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MARKET NEWS 


Grapefruit juice is listed at 77% to 80 
cents on 2s and $1.60 to $1.70 on 46- 
ounce. In quoting carryover stocks, one 
prominent Florida canner carries the 
following footnote on his price schedule: 
“How to Go Wrong.—lIgnore grade cer- 
tificeates. With early pack juices appear- 
ing it is imperative that you obtain 
grade certificates to assure Grade A 
quality. Lower grades are around.” 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from Cali- 
fornia note a generally steady undertone 
ruling throughout the fruits list, with a 
vrowing scarcity in offerings of ’cots. 
Shipping instructions against new pack 
bookings have been showing some in- 
crease. In a few instances, canners have 
withdrawn on new business in peaches 
until they have time to check up on com- 
mitments and probable unsold stocks. 


SARDINES—Continued softness is re- 
ported in the sardine market. Maine 
canners are quoting quarter keyless oils 
at $6.50, f.o.b., while California canners 
are quoting 1s ovals in mustard or 
tomato sauce at $7.50 per case of 48/1s 
and $6.50 for No. 1s talls. Pacific nat- 
ural pack jack mackeral 48/1s are quoted 
at $6.25 f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Some improvement in sal- 
mon demand is reported, and the market 
continues to show a steady tone on the 
coast. Fancy Alaska red talls hald at 
$27.50 per case, with halves at $16, while 
fancy Alaska sockeye commands $28 for 
talls and $16.50 for halves. Medium reds 
list at $23 on talls and $13.50 on halves, 
while pinks are reported “out” by most 
factors. Chums continue to offer at $15 
for talls and $9 for halves. Copper River 
faney chinook is firmer at $17 for tall 1s, 
with, Puget Sound fancy sockeye offering 
at $16.50 for halves, all f.o.b. Seattle 
basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong Tomato And Products Market Con- 

tinues—Peas Steady—Corn Sloppy—bDiffi- 

culty In Holding Bean Prices—Sales Pressure 

in Applesauce — Substantial Increase In 

Oranges Forecast—Fruit Offerings Limited— 
Salmon Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 28, 1954 


TOMATOES—A strong market all the 
‘ay and it appears that it will stay that 
ay for some time to come. Standard 
03 tomatoes are firm at $1.35 with 2%s 
t a bottom of $2.10 and up from that 
oint. Very few standard tens can be 
vund and extra standards are now held 
t $7.75 to $8.00. Extra standard 2s are 
trong at $1.50 to $1.60 and fancy whole 
omatoes in No, 2 tins are listed at $2.40 
o $2.50. The California market con- 
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tinues also to gain strength which will 
make a great deal of difference here in 
the Midwest where canners have been 
plagued by lower priced offerings from 
that area for the past two years. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Chicago buy- 
ers are finding that very little is left in 
first hands locally in the way of standard 
and extra standard catsup with fancy 
grade not too far behind. This market 
has every indication of being cleaned up 
completely in the not too distant future. 
Prices are firm and going higher. Tomato 
juice might be still purchased at $2.25 
for 46 oz. tins but most canners are at 
$2.30 to $2.40 and even higher. There is 
little doubt that supplies are not going 
to go around. As in the case of tomatoes, 
local canners are getting a break for a 
change from the California menace in 
the case of puree and catsup. 


PEAS—The movement of peas from 
first hands has continued at a satisfac- 
tory level and prices are stable. Stand- 
ards are not easy to find and where they 
are offered sellers are holding at $1.20 
for standard fours in 303s and $6.75 for 
tens. Also, certain sieve sizes of better 
grades are running short, all of which 
indicates the balance of unsold stocks 
should move in an orderly fashion. 


CORN—Fancy corn has sold here as 
low as $1.25 for 303s and $7.75 for tens 
although the market is generally quoted 
at $1.30 and $8.00. Extra standard seems 
to be holding at $1.15 for 303s and $1.05 
for standard with the latter item with- 
standing determined efforts by Chicago 
distributors to buy at less money and 
get the item into a 10c class. 


BEANS—With the exception of Blue 
Lake beans, canners have been having 
difficulty maintaining a firm market on 
both green and wax beans and prices are 
down from original openings. Fancy 3 
sieve cuts are offered at $1.60 to $1.70 
for 303s and $9.00 to $9.25 for tens 
while extra standards are listed at $1.35 
to $1.45 and $8.00 to $8.25 with prices de- 
pending a great deal on the area from 
which they are offered. Wisconsin can- 
ners are generally holding standard cuts 
at $1.25 although some price shading has 
been evident while southern canners are 
offering at $1.10. Canners of Blue Lake 
beans are having no trouble at all in 
maintaining lists and are pro-rating ord- 
ers in some cases. 


APPLESAUCE — With the current 
pack in full swing, canners have been 
pushing for early orders along with 
quick shipping instructions and the pres- 
sure has been brewing trouble. Sales 
had been moving along at $1.55 for fancy 
303 sauce and $8.25 for tens when one 
factor cut the price to $1.40 and $7.50 
and Chicago buyers are now buying at 
the latter figures although sales do not 
appear to be any greater than they were. 
Where all this will end nobody appears 
to know. 
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CITRUS—First government estimates 
of Florida citrus indicates a substantial 
increase in oranges and decrease in 
grapefruit with most of this decrease in 
the seeded variety used for sections. 
Prices have been shaded somewhat on 
the remnants of old pack sections and 
would appear to represent a real value 
today. Fancy 303 sections have sold here 
as low as $1.45 and it seems certain the 
new pack will bring considerably higher 
prices. Fancy orange juice is offered at 
$2.65 to $2.70 with blended at $2.00 to 
$2.10 and grapefruit juice at. $1.65 to 
$1.70 all for 46 oz. tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Clings and 
apricots remain short with offerings very 
limited, particularly the grades and 
styles desired. Cocktail too, is not plenti- 
ful and prices are firm at $2.15 for choice 
303s, $3.35 for 244s and $12.25 for tens. 
Pears are in better shape although 
standard grade is not offered in the 
quantity that it should be this early in 
the season. The Michigan pear crop ap- 
pears to be off and this will put an addi- 
tional demand on lower grades from the 
Coast insofar as Chicago buyers are con- 
cerned. Prices on pears are firm as they 
are on sweet cherries while prune plums 
appear to be holding their own at $2.25 
for fancy 2%s and $2.10 for choice 
despite some early season price shading. 


SALMON—Reds and pinks are strong 
with the latter item offered only in small 
seattered lots at $20.00 for talls and 
$13.00 for halves. Chums can be pur- 
chased at $15.00 to $16.00 for talls with 
halves at $9.00 and reds are strong at 
$28.00 and $16.00. A large pack of Puget 
Sound sockeyes is readily available at 
$28.00 and $16.50. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tomatoes Strong As Deliveries Dr2p Off— 
Asparagus Shipments Heavy—Carrot Open- 
ings Below Spot—Cocktail Getting Atten- 
tion— Pineapple Moving Well—Brisk Busi- 
ness In Applesauce — Difficulty In Filling 
Apricot Requirements —Canners Handle 
Two-Thirds Of Quality Pear Crop—Sardine 
Price Dispute Settled. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 28, 1954 — 


TOMATOES — Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners are dropping off rapidly from 
last year’s record, despite highly favor- 
able weather conditions in most areas. 
Tomatoes are quite firmly held and here 
and there advances are being made on 
some items. Standard tomatoes are get- 
ting more attention than for some time 
and much of the business now being done 
is at $1.30 for No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2, 
$1.80 for No. 2% and $6.75 for No. 10. 
Tomato juice is strengthening and sales 
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MARKET NEWS 


(Continued from Page 17) 
are reported at $1.10 for No. 2 fancy, 
$2.40 for 46 oz. and $4.60 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus is going 
out of cannery warehouses at a very 
rapid rate, with some canners reporting 
the best shipping days in years. Prices 
have been largely without change in re- 
‘cent weeks and sales are quite limited, 
with so little left unsold in first hands. 
This item, like spinach, got off to a 
rather slow start with some canners but 
the canning season was scarcely over be- 
fore both demand and prices picked up. 


CARROTS—Opening prices on carrots 
of Pacific Northwest pack have made an 
appearance and are slightly below those 
that have been prevailing in recent 
months. Acreage is somewhat below 
that of last year, so a smaller output is 
expected. Opening prices range about as 
follows: Sliced, 8 oz., 87% cents; No. 
303, $1.45, and No. 10, $6.55. Shoestring, 
8 oz., 77% cents, No. 303, $1.12%, and 
No. 10, $5.20. Diced, 8 oz., 75 cents; No. 
308, $1.12%2, and No. 10, $4.90. Much of 
the California crop is shipped to the 
fresh markets, but canners are ready to 
handle any surplus that develops. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail has been 
receiving special attention from distribu- 
tors with higher prices prevailing on 
such fruits as cling peaches, apricots and 
Hawaiian pineapple. The size of the fruit 
cocktail pack is still a matter of con- 
jecture, but it is believed that it will be 
very close to that of last year. No trou- 
ble is had in moving strictly fancy pack 
at $2.25 for No. 308, $3.60 for No. 2% 
and $13.25 for No. 10. 


PINEAPPLE—Shipments of Hawaiian 
pineapple have been stepped up quite 
materially to take advantage of the old 
price and sales of pineapple juice have 
been stimulated by the lower prices on 
this item. Prices on these items have 
been about the most stable of any in the 
fruit or juice lists during the past two 
or three years. 


APPLESAUCE—A brisk business con- 
tinues to be done on canned applesauce, 
with some canners closely sold up on 
some items in the list. Trading among 
canners has been reported during the 
week on the basis of $1.45 for No. 303 
fancy. Sales to distributors are largely 
at $1.55. 


APRICOTS—Many inquiries are being 
had for apricots, but stocks seem to be 
badly broken and buyers are having con- 
siderable difficulty in getting orders filled 
in full. Faney No. 2% halves are sell- 
ing up to $3.60, with choice in this size 
priced largely at $3.10-$3.20 and stand- 
ard at around $2.75-$2.80. 


PEARS — Formal announcement has 
been made by the California Canning 
Pear Association that production in 1954 
amounted to 335,503 tons, with 246,630 
tons handled by canners. A feature of 
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the crop this year was the large size of 
the fruit and the most symmetrical siz- 
ing in years. Canned pear prices are 
firm at $3.90 for No. 2% fancy, $3.50 for 
choice and $3.15 for standard. 


KRAUT—Opening prices on 1954 pack 
of sauerkraut have made an appearance, 
with a featured brand offered at $1.27 
for No. 303 and $1.85 for No. 2%s. These 
are the prices at which spot stocks have 
been offered in recent months. 


SARDINES — The packing of Cali- 
fornia sardines, or pilchards, promises to 
pick up materially as the result of a 
settlement of a dispute over price be- 
tween canners and fishermen in the San 
Pedro-Long Beach area. Fishermen de- 
manded $55.00 a ton, the same as last 
year, but settled for $47.50 a ton at can- 
ners docks. In recent weeks sardines 
have been landed at San Francisco and 
Monterey and landings for the season 
through October 21 have amouted to 
6,015 tons, against 1,346 to this date last 
year. The price situation on the canned 
product is an unsettled one, prices rang- 
ing from $3.62% for a 24-can case to 
$4.75. Now that costs are more closely 
known it is expected that selling prices 
will become better stabilized. 


Henry P. Cannon, II, president of H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc., has been appointed 
a member of the National Board of Field 
Advisors of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, it was announced recently by 
Wendell B. Barnes, Small Busines Ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Cannon will serve re- 
gion III, which includes Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and nine counties in New 
Jersey. Objectives of the SBA include 
making available business loans to any 
small business which can meet common 
sense credit requirements, offering con- 
tract assistance, and providing manage- 
ment advice and technical assistance. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Henry Diegel, 68, wife of Henry 
Diegel, Diegel Canning Company, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, died at Wapakoneta, Oc- 
tober 9th. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Henry, two daughters, and three 
grandchildren. 


William Clapper, 78, associated with 
various well known canning companies 
over the years, died at his home in the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, on October 20. 
Mr. Clapper started his career in the 
canning industry with the Old Grimes 
Canning Company of Grimes, Iowa. 
Later he joined the Vincennes Packing 
Corporation at Vincennes, Indiana, and 
spent a year or so in Washington, D. C., 
on the NRA program, joining the Minne- 
sota Consolidated Canneries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis in 1936. He retired several years 
ago. During the past two years his 
health has been failing. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


‘CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


(Continued from page 3) 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NoRTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s. Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 — OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-28, 1955 ~— NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOUD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA~- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Ha‘- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Hai- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 25-26, 1955—uUTAH CANNEKS 


ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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